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774 Reviews of Books 

Much better is the introduction, on the Origin of Language. It is 
profoundly true, though it may seem paradoxical, that "the origin of 
language is not a linguistic problem" (p. 6). The data accessible to the 
linguist fail utterly to throw light upon it, as our author makes clear. 
It must be left to the speculative psychologists. Psychological and not 
linguistic in basis are the suggestions adopted (tentatively and hesi- 
tantly) by M. Vendryes. 

Franklin Edgerton. 



BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

An Introduction to the History of Christianity, A. D. 590-1314. By 
F. J. Foakes Jackson, Professor of Christian Institutions in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. (New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1921. Pp. xi, 390. $4.00.) 

Dr. Foakes Jackson, feeling that the Middle Ages have not received 
of late the attention they deserve, has written an introduction to the his- 
tory of Latin Christendom from the accession of Gregory the Great to 
the death of Clement V. in the hope of stimulating further interest. The 
volume opens with a chapter on the Pillars of the Medieval Church, a 
cross-section of Western Christendom in the sixth century, when the 
characteristics of the Middle Ages were already apparent. " Monasticism 
and the papacy," we are told, " were the corner-stones of the medieval 
system." There are disadvantages attached to the application of archi- 
tectural terminology to a living, growing organism; but, if pillars and 
corner-stones we must have, better than these can be found. A sounder 
judgment is that of Dr. Kirsopp Lake: "From the end of the second 
century to the sixteenth the Christian Church was supported by three pil- 
lars, belief in the Logos-Son, Baptism, and the Mass" (Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, XV. 106). 

Of the other thirteen chapters, seven, not consecutive, are devoted to 
the history of the papacy. Chapter IV. gives a useful description of the 
organization of the church by provinces and dioceses. There is a chap- 
ter on Learning and Heresy; another on the Church as a Disciplinary 
Institution ; and a third on the Friars, the Schoolmen, and the Universi- 
ties. A number of interesting and important matters are touched upon 
in the chapter called a Survey of Society. The last chapter, Dante and 
the Decay of Medievalism, is in the main a resume of the Divine Comedy. 
Dr. Foakes Jackson finds much that is good to say of the medieval 
Church. It was " the only institution from which any hope of a regen- 
erated world could be expected" (p. 65) and its corruption has been 
exaggerated (p. 84). It was for the good of the world that in his own 
day, at any rate, Gregory VII.'s cause should prevail (p. 143). The cru- 
sades, so far from being a monstrous example of folly, were an attempt 
to solve one of to-day's problems, the question of the settlement of the 
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nearer East (p. 165). A high opinion is expressed of the popes in the 
Middle Ages; they "numbered the greatest men in the world" and 
" were the dominating forces in Europe" (p. 269). Not that the author 
indulges in undiluted panegyric. If the judgment which he passes on the 
papacy in the earlier Middle Ages is in the familiar tone of Catholic 
apologetic and may be reminiscent of the Catholic Encyclopaedia which 
he so often cites among his " Authorities ", the same is not true of the 
later period. " It is instructive to notice how completely the sympathy 
of the reader must change from one side to the other in the interval be- 
tween Hadrian IV. and Alexander III. and the two French popes, Urban 
IV. and Clement IV." (pp. 265-266; cf. p. 269). So far from regarding 
the thirteenth as the greatest of centuries, he feels that " judged by its 
fruits it is one of the most disastrous in history " (p. 161). 

The desire, while remaining impartial, to find and to emphasize what 
is praiseworthy in the Middle Ages, which marks the account given of 
papal history, is manifested in the chapters on Learning and Heresy, and 
the Friars, the Schoolmen, and the Universities. There was much mental 
activity in the Middle Ages, and much unorthodox opinion persisted 
through the ages of faith ; we are introduced to a few of the " powerful, 
original, and courageous thinkers" of the period; and, here and there, 
we are given some inkling as regards the author's own theological 
opinions. The account of the Medieval Church as a Disciplinary Insti- 
tution is avowedly a precis of O. D. Watkins's History of Penance with 
additions culled from H. C. Lea. It is a masterpiece of condensation. 

A volume which sympathetically and on the whole accurately traces in 
broad outline the development of Western Christendom through the Mid- 
dle Ages deserves a welcome from students of the period even though it 
cannot be considered a noteworthy addition to historical literature. This 
book was not written for specialists, nor was it written by a specialist, 
in medieval history. Indeed, it is not easy to determine for whom the 
book was written. There are chapters which presuppose no information 
on the part of the reader, and there are passages for an understanding 
of which a considerable amount of information is necessary. Doubtless 
the volume will find its way to the "reserve shelves" where some of 
its chapters will serve a useful purpose as "outside readings". But if 
Dr. Foakes Jackson does not give us an adequate treatment of the history 
of Christianity in a period that he has not made his own, it is encourag- 
ing to have a theologian who belongs to the extreme left of the modernist 
school urge the importance of the study of the medieval Church. 

Alfred H. Sweet. 

A History of Pisa, Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By William 
Heywood. (Cambridge: University Press. 1921. Pp. x, 292. 
$8.00.) 

Delayed by illness and war and finally broken off by death, the His- 
tory of Pisa must always remain a torso. To the readers of William Hey- 



